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VII 
FIRMS AND CORPORATIONS 



CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 



In this article railroad relief departments are excluded from 
consideration as they are treated in the next chapter of this 
series. The relation between the two movements is very intimate. 
Before the railroads undertook their relief departments experi- 
ments had been made on a small scale by private firms, and when 
the railroads had developed their plans with manifest advantage 
the employers of smaller numbers of men in turn enlarged their 
schemes and multiplied their number. Meantime the size of 
manufacturing plants has rapidly increased, until now many of 
them rival railroad corporations in the magnitude of their enter- 
prises and the number of employees. Some of the corporations 
also resemble the railroads in their prospects of permanence with- 
out regard to the persons who own their stocks and temporarily 
control their policies. This condition of affairs is favorable to 
the introduction of plans of old-age pensions, and especially of 
sickness and accident insurance. During the years 1905-7 
there has been a marked increase in the amount of attention given 
to the development of such schemes. This has been due to vari- 
ous causes; and, first of all, to the examples of success in the 
railroad relief departments. Another cause has contributed 
powerfully to this tendency and will continue to operate with 
increasing momentum until compulsory insurance makes it un- 
necessary. That cause is the tightening of the employers' liability 
laws and the strictness and even rigor with which they are inter- 
preted by many courts and applied in individual instances. It 
has been said by certain judges in high places that with a little 
more stringency the courts will practically make the law of negli- 
gence a compulsory insurance law, for the fact of accident seems 
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to carry with it in such courts a presumption of negligence. The 
juries very generally act on this presumption, and elective judges, 
being human, are inclined to lean to the side of the workmen, 
whose votes are necessary to elect them. This tendency has 
received further momentum from the exposures of the frightful 
waste of life due to industrial accidents and diseases revealed by 
factory inspectors, reports of trade-unions, and by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Public opinion has been thoroughly 
aroused and will not bear much more ; it will soon demand all the 
protection that law can give to prevent injury or to compel each 
industry to bear its own costs. The exhibits of dangerous 
machinery, sweatshop evils, and tenement-house life in various 
cities have deepened these convictions and directed public atten- 
tion to remedies. The expositions of the German government at 
Chicago in 1893 and at St. Louis in 1904 have had their share in 
educating the public conscience and revealing a practicable plan 
for mitigating the sufferings incident to modern industry. 

It is almost impossible to tabulate the schemes of insurance 
here to be noticed; we shall describe certain examples and then 
endeavor to discover the tendency revealed in them all. Until 
the government report has been given to the world we shall not 
have anything like a complete catalogue of all these plans, but we 
have enough typical illustrations to furnish insight into the forces 
at work. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company Relief Department, 
Wilmerding, Pa., was established in 1903. The company has 
charge of the relief department, is responsible for the funds, 
pays 4 per cent, interest on deposits, supplies facilities for office 
work, and pays operating expenses. The medical examiner is 
appointed by the general manager. The advisory committee is 
chosen, one-half by the company and one-half by the members, 
the general manager being chairman. The relief fund is made 
up from voluntary contributions of members, income from invest- 
ments, and contributions by the company when necessary to make 
up deficiencies. The members are divided into five wage classes : 
first, those receiving less than $35 per month; second, those 
receiving $35 to $55; third, those receiving $55 to $75; 
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fourth, those receiving $75 to $95 ; fifth, those receiving $95 and 
more. No employee is required to become a member of the relief 
fund, and any member may withdraw after giving due notice. 
Usually a person loses membership when he for any reason ceases 
to be an employee. The monthly contributions are 50, 75, 100, 
125, 150 cents according to wage class. The occasion for in- 
demnity is disability due to either sickness or accident, and the 
medical examiner decides the question of disability. Benefits 
are not paid longer than thirty-nine weeks, although the right to 
death benefit continues during disability. Settlement may be 
paid in a lump sum. No benefits are paid where disability is due 
to intemperance, vice, or quarrel. The benefits each week for 
thirty-nine weeks are, according to class: $5, $7.50, $10, $12.50, 
$15, and surgical treatment is also given free. Injuries sustained 
while off the premises of the company come under the rules of 
sickness benefits. The usual release clause in the contract reads : 

The acceptance by the member of benefits for injury shall operate as a 
release and satisfaction of all claims against the company for damages 
arising from or growing out of such injury; unless, within ten days from 
date of injury, notice is given to the superintendent of intention to seek indem- 
nity from the company; and further, in the event of the death of a mem- 
ber, no part of the death benefit or unpaid disability benefit shall be due or 
payable unless and until good and sufficient releases shall be delivered to the 
superintendent, of all claims against the relief department as well as against 
the company, arising from or growing out of the death of a member. 

The death benefit is $150, not much more than a sum neces- 
sary for expenses of illness and burial. Evidently this plan is 
accepted by the employees only because it is better than nothing 
or because they do not yet know what European laws secure to 
wage-earners. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company Employees' Association (Fif- 
teenth Quarterly Report, October, 1904). This company has a 
capital of more than $100,000,000 and an annual tonnage of 
25,000,000. The theory of the managers relating to the neces- 
sity for industrial insurance is distinctly set forth in their circu- 
lar, in which the dependence of workingmen upon wages is made 
the ground of a scheme of protection by co-operation : 
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In the new order of things the percentage of managers and operatives, 
whose capital, as well as their brains and hands, is employed in a given 
business, is largely reduced, and there is a corresponding increase in the per- 
centage of those whose only interest in the business is their daily, weekly or 
monthly wage allowance. 

This company attempts to give its employees a share in the 
capital by selling them stock on contracts to pay for the shares 
$1.00 each month. In the report used 1,000 contracts for 8,400 
shares are mentioned. This scheme is called "profit sharing." 
There is an elaborate plan of insurance and old-age pensions. At 
each mine a "lodge" is organized, but membership is voluntary. 
The dues are 40 cents per month. The benefits are : ( 1 ) in case 
of fatal accident while at work, $150, of which the company pays 
one-half; (2) in case of death from natural causes, $100, paid 
altogether by the employees; (3) in case of death of wife, or 
parent, if dependent on employee, a funeral benefit of $75, all 
paid by employees ; (4) in case of death of children of employees, 
if over two and under twelve years, funeral benefit of $25, paid 
by employees; (5) in case of a non-fatal accident of a serious 
nature, $10 per week, one-half paid by the company; (6) in case 
of a non-fatal accident of a less serious nature, $7.50 per week, 
one-third paid by the company; (7) in case of a minor accident, 
$5 per week paid by employees. The company has a pension 
fund, to which it made an original contribution of $10,000. Its 
growth and maintenance is provided for by monthly dues of 
employees, two cents of the forty being set aside for the pension 
fund, the company adding one cent. The fund is invested in pre- 
ferred stock of the company and must remain intact for ten years. 
At the end of that period principal and interest in excess of 
$100,000 may be used in the payment of pensions to men who 
have contributed to the fund ten years, and who, through age, 
accident, or disease are not able to earn their livelihood. All 
expenses of the association are paid by the company. About 
20,000 members are in the lodges and about 60,000 persons are 
protected. Up to April 30, 1905, the total benefits paid had 
been $202,770.62 ; the number of men paying premiums into the 
fund, 21,909. The pension fund on April 30, 1905, was 
$35,410.44, of which the company had contributed $14,945.95. 
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Metropolitan Street Railway Association, New York. Mem- 
bership is limited to employees of the company and entrance is 
voluntary for employees between twenty-one and forty-five years 
of age. The monthly dues, 50 cents, are deducted from the pay- 
roll; the assessments of 50 cents in a month, but not more than 
$3 in one year, may be levied to replenish the treasury. There is 
an initiation fee of $1 and a fee for the medical examination. 
New members sign a contract authorizing the deduction of 
premiums from the payroll. The benefit paid in case of dis- 
ability due to accident or sickness is $1 per day, after seven days, 
but not longer than ninety days and not over $90 in all. If the 
disability is due to vice, nothing is paid. The death benefit is 
$300. The company has a pension department whose scheme 
went into effect July 1, 1902. This department is administered 
entirely by representatives of the company. Pensions are paid to 
all employees who have reached the age of seventy years, and to 
employees on attaining sixty-five years who, after twenty-five 
years of service with this company, have been disabled. Only 
employees receiving less than $1,200 yearly wages are admitted. 
Pensioners must belong to the association. The pension rates 
are as follows : after thirty-five years of continuous service, 40 
per cent, of the average wages of the ten years preceding retire- 
ment; service thirty to thirty-five years, 30 per cent, of average 
wages; twenty-five to thirty years of service, tweny-five per 
cent. ; the same rates are paid to those retiring disabled at sixty- 
five to sixty-nine years of age. If payments at these rates require 
more than $50,000 annually they will be scaled down pro rata. 
Pensions are payable monthly. No assignment of pensions is 
permitted, and the pension is regarded as a gratuity, there being 
no legal claim for it. 

The employees of the Crane Company, Chicago, were organ- 
ized into a voluntary relief association in 1893. The regulations 
of that association show a classification of dues and benefits based 
on wages. Members whose wages are $4 per week pay 10 cents 
a month and receive in case of disability $2 per week, and in case 
of death a burial benefit of $25 is paid ; wages $6 per week, dues 
25 cents a month, benefits $4 per week and burial benefit $50; 
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wages $9 per week, dues 30 cents, benefits $8 per week, death 
benefit $75 ; wages $12, dues 40 cents, benefits $8, death benefit 
$100; wages $15, dues 50 cents, benefits $10, death benefit $125; 
wages $18, dues 60 cents, benefits $12, death benefit $150. 
Assessments are levied at each death. Where the disability is 
due to vice, benefits are refused. This company established, 
April 1, 1904, a plan for pension and relief, which is a combina- 
tion of accident, invalidism, and old-age insurance, without legal 
claim, without payments from the employees, a pure gratuity of 
the company, though demanding faithful service as a condition 
of enjoying benefits. 

The Macy Mutual Aid Association of employees of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, was organized in 1885. The directors 
are appointed by the company. Membership in the association 
is a condition of employment, and membership ceases with em- 
ployment. The monthly dues are taken out of the payroll. After 
five days of illness the employee is entitled to receive benefits not 
more than eight weeks in one year. Members cannot claim bene- 
fits until the expiration of twelve months from the last payment 
of the eighth benefit paid. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., wholesale hardware mer- 
chants, Chicago. The employees of this firm have enjoyed the 
advantages of a benevolent association since March 5, 1888, and 
quite a number of trusted men have been permitted to buy stock 
of the corporation. The dues of the association are ten cents a 
month, although some members pay $3 a year. The association 
had one hundred members at the beginning and has grown to 
have six hundred members. Membership is voluntary. The 
firm does not agree to help the association, but in fact it has made 
contributions when needed. During the first seventeen years of 
its existence the association collected about $12,000 and paid out 
about $11,400, chiefly in sick benefits, one-half of this for the 
families of members. There are no expenses of administration, 
the officers caring for the fund without salaries. On January 1, 
1905, this firm established an old-age pension fund for the em- 
ployees. The plan was first proposed to the employees before 
adoption and was approved by 95 per cent, of them. The control 
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of the fund is in the hands of the firm. Membership is required 
of all employees over eighteen years of age, with the exception 
of stockholders and traveling salesmen. The contributions are 
2 per cent, of the salary of each employee, deducted quarterly 
from the salary. The corporation pays into the fund an amount 
equal to that contributed by the employees. The ordinary pen- 
sion is equal to one-half the average salary of the pensioner dur- 
ing the five years preceding his retirement or disability. If an 
employee is discharged or leaves the firm, the amount of his con- 
tributions, together with interest at 3 per cent., is returned to him. 
If an employee remains and becomes a pensioner and does not 
remain long enough on the pension roll to draw a sum equal to 
the aggregate of his contributions together with 3 per cent, inter- 
est, the excess is paid to his heirs. The report for the first year, 
rendered January 25, 1906, showed receipts from employees, 
$10,306.79, and the same amount from the firm; with interest, 
$190.07. The disbursements were: withdrawn by retiring em- 
ployees, $841.90; pensions, $302; balance, January 1, 1906, 
$19,659.75. 

The Western Electric Company employs many thousands of 
workmen. In March, 1906, it created a pension system. The 
sum of $400,000 is set aside as a fund. Any unused part of this 
fund draws interest from the company at the rate of 4 per cent, 
per annum. The president is authorized to add $150,000 annually 
to the fund. If the allowances exceed the income a new rate will 
be established which will proportionately reduce all allowances. 
The fund is managed by representatives of the company. All 
employees of the company who have reached the age of sixty 
years and have been twenty years continuously in the service of 
the company may be retired on pension. Any employee who has 
been ten years in the service and has become totally incapacitated 
by injury or sickness may receive a pension. The annual pension 
allowance for each employee retired for age shall be: for each 
year of active service 1 per cent, of the average annual pay dur- 
ing the ten years next preceding retirement. Pensions are paid 
monthly till death, and may be granted to widows and orphans 
one year longer. The amount of pension for age will depend on 
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two conditions : the number of years the person has been in active 
service, and the amount of his average wages per year for the ten 
years next preceding retirement. For example: If the average 
pay per year for the last ten years of an employee's active service 
should equal $900, and if the service has been continuous for 
twenty-four years, then the pension would be twenty-four per 
cent, of $900, or $216 per year, or $18 per month. The amount 
and duration of pension for disability is determined by the pen- 
sion board for each case. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, on May 1, 1903, adopted a pension plan, "believing that 
it is the duty of every corporation which has been in existence 
for 50 years to provide for those whose terms of service have 
covered the greater portion of their active life." According to 
a circular of the company employees whose records are satis- 
factory to the company will, if disqualified for work on account 
of age or permanent ill health, be eligible to pensions under the 
following age limits and terms of service: at seventy years, after 
twenty-five years of continuous service ; at sixty-five years of age, 
after thirty-five years of service; at sixty years of age, after 
forty years of continuous service. When the company is satisfied 
that an employee is entitled to a pension he is to receive a monthly 
sum equal to 1 per cent, for each year's active service, computed 
at the wage paid at the time of enrolment, although no pension 
can exceed $1,000 per year. The fund is maintained by setting 
aside a sum equal to 1 per cent, of the amount paid for labor 
during the preceding year, and out of this fund pensions are to 
be paid. When the amount paid out for pensions during three 
consecutive years shall exceed by 5 per cent, the appropriations 
under the foregoing provision, all outstanding pensions shall be 
scaled down to come within the average of the three years' appro- 
priation and a new schedule adopted for future pensions. If such 
reduction of pensions becomes necessary, the original rates on 
outstanding pensions and the original schedule will be resumed 
whenever the appropriation for three consecutive years shall 
exceed by 5 per cent, the amount paid for pensions. 

The firm of G. B. Carpenter & Co., merchants of Chicago, 
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employing about 200 persons, pays about $4,000 a year in sick- 
ness and accident benefits and old-age pensions. It has no regu- 
lar system or association, and prefers to keep entire control. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Staff Savings Fund, 
New York City, was organized in 1904. The company has com- 
plete control of the administration of this fund, which is main- 
tained from contributions of employer and employees and from 
interest on deposited sums. The company contributes 50 per 
cent, of the amounts paid by the employees. In case an employee 
on account of age or infirmity retires from the employment he 
may receive his share with 3 per cent, interest. In case of death 
the heirs receive his share with 3 per cent, interest. If an em- 
ployee leaves the service for other reasons he can receive only 
what he has himself paid in with 3 per cent, interest, without 
having any claim on the amounts contributed by the company. 

The schemes of Mr. Alfred Dolge have often been described 
and must continue to attract attention as experiments, the very 
errors being instructive for future experiment. The firm of 
Alfred Dolge & Son, at Dolgeville, N. Y., a town of 2,000 
inhabitants, employed about six hundred persons in the manufac- 
ture of pianos, organs, and various materials used in such manu- 
factures. The firm carried about $200,000 life insurance for its 
employees at a very moderate rate, for employees who had re- 
mained with them five years. The firm paid the premiums. If 
the employee left the firm he might retain his policy by paying 
the premiums. An employee might acquire an insurance at the 
age of twenty-six years for $1,000 and for each term of five 
years of service $1,000 until he had $10,000 insurance. Those 
who entered the service of the firm between twenty-two and 
twenty-six years of age could acquire only $2,000. Those who 
began between twenty-seven and forty could have only $1,000. 
For those above these ages and for all who could not be insured 
the firm set aside $35 per year until $1,000 stood to their credit; 
or if they died before this sum was credited, the heirs received 
the amount placed to their credit on the books. The firm also 
agreed to pay pensions for the aged and disabled, varying in 
amount from one-half to all the wages during the preceding year 
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before the disability began. The amount of the pension was 
partly determined by the period of service, from ten to twenty- 
five years, but it might not in any case exceed $1,000. Very few 
remained long enough in the service to gain right to a pension. 1 

Since the scheme was advertised far and wide Mr. Dolge 
severed his connection with the firm and started in business in 
California. From thence he wrote to the present writer Decem- 
ber 12, 1906, to the effect that his scheme of insurance which he 
had conducted for twenty-five years had been abandoned by his 
successors. He also called attention to the fact that already in 
1895 he had shown the inherent weakness of all such individual 
enterprises unsupported by law, and had recommended a national 
system of industrial insurance so that workmen in moving from 
one state to another according to the changing demands for labor 
might not be deprived of the advantages of insurance. He 
declares that his own experience had deepened this conviction and 
he was glad to learn that the state of Illinois was considering a 
law for the promotion of this object. 

The benefit association of the Buffalo Smelting Works was 
established in 1893. The dues of the married members are $1 
and of the unmarried 50 cents monthly. These dues are sub- 
tracted from the wage payments and used only for relief in case 
of disability. The contributions of the firm are expended solely 
on death benefits. The sickness benefits are $25 monthly, after 
five days, and accident indemnity is the same. There are 250 
employees and membership in the association is voluntary. The 
same firm has a similar organization in their mines. The funds 
are invested in the stocks of the company and the interest is used 
to pay premiums. 2 

The New York Edison Company pays the wages of injured 
workmen during disability, about $10,000 annually. 3 

Steinway & Sons, New York, have had in their establishment 

1 Article of E. W. Bemis in Handwoerterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 
1898, Bd. I, p. 714 ; article of Paul Monroe, American Journal of Sociology, 
January, 1897; A. Dolge, Economic Theories as Practically Applied in the 
Factories, 1896. 

2 Report, New York Department of Labor, 1903, p. 231. 

3 Ibid., p. 283. 
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a benefit association since 1864, and in 1883 a new association 
was formed, which has a membership of eight hundred and fifty. 
The firm contributes annually to the fund $1,000, pays $1,200 
for three beds in a hospital, and pays for medical treatment. 
Every employee who is over eighteen years of age must become 
a member of the association within three months after being 
employed; later he cannot become a member. The entrance fee 
is $1.00 and the monthly dues 15 cents. 4 

The Oneida Community has an association and all employees 
must be members. The weekly dues are 5 cents, in some cases 
10 cents; the community contributes to the fund 50 per cent, of 
the dues. The sickness benefits are 50 cents or $1 daily, during 
thirteen weeks, and afterward half this amount for thirteen 
weeks. 5 

Rochester Railway Co. has seven hundred employees, of 
whom four hundred and fifty are members of the benefit society. 
Employees between twenty-one and fifty years of age can become 
members of the association after a medical examination. The 
entrance fee is $1.00; monthly dues, 50 cents; disability benefit, 
$1.00 per day, for 100 days in one year; death benefit, $IS0. 6 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. The 
firm gave $3,000 as a foundation for the fund. All employees 
between twenty and forty-five years of age, after they have been 
employed by the firm for two months, may become members of 
the society. The monthly dues vary according to the rate of 
wages from 5 to 50 cents, according as the wages are from $3 to 
$12 weekly; the death benefit is $15 to $100; the sickness benefit 
from $1.00 to $8.00 weekly. The pension fund has reached 
$20,000, and out of the interest on this fund the firm pays to 
superannuated employees pensions graded in amount according to 
former wages and period of service. 7 

The International Harvester Company, Chicago, has in 
preparation an insurance plan for their 20,000 to 25,000 em- 
ployees in all the affiliated branches of their establishments. At 

* Report, New York Department of Labor, p. 291. 

5 Ibid., p. 297. 'Ibid., p. 31s. ''Ibid., p. 302. 
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the time of this writing the plan has not yet been developed to the 
point where it is ready for publication. 

The Swift Packing Co., Chicago, has branches in Kansas 
City, South Omaha, East St. Louis, South St. Joseph, South 
St. Paul, and Fort Worth, with about 400 warehouses and 
offices in the United States. For their 25,000 employees (some- 
times more and sometimes less) this firm has worked out a plan 
of benefits which has many liberal features. 

TABLE II. SWIFT AND COMPANY EMPLOYEES BENEFIT 

ASSOCIATION 
Schedule of Contributions for Members under 45 years of age 
Members 45 years of age and over may enter on this schedule if they have been in the 
employ of Swift & Co., continuously from December 31, 1906, to date of entry, 
and avail themselves of this privilege on or before December 31, 1907. 



Weekly Pay of Employees 

Governing Highest Class 

They May Enter 
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$13.50 and under.. 



Over $13 . 50 and not 
over $18.00 

Over $18.00 and not 
over $30.00 

Over $30.00 



$200 . 00 
400.00 
600.00 

400 . 00 
800 . 00 

800 . 00 



1,200.00 
1,600 . 00 



$400 . 00 
400 . 00 
600.00 
400 . 00 
800.00 

800 . 00 

1,200.00 
1,600 . 00 



$800.00 
800 . 00 

1,200.00 
800 . 00 

1,600 . 00 

1,600 . 00 

2,400 . 00 
3,200.00 



Additional death benefits (as allowed by rules), 5 c. per week for each $200.00. 

Members who have left the service and contribute for death benefit only, 5 c. 
per week for each $200.00. 

Weekly accident benefit for 104 weeks and reasonable bill for surgical attention. 

Weekly sick benefit after the first 6 working-days for 52 weeks and half -weekly 
benefit for additional 52 weeks. 

Schedule of Contributions for Members 45 years of Age and over as 
follows: 

Members joining between the ages of 45 and 50 years, one and one-half times 
above contributions. 

Members joining between the ages of 50 and 55 years, one and four-fifths times 
above contributions. 

Members joining between the ages of 55 and 60 years, two and three-tenths times 
above contributions. 
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The rules of the Swift & Company Employees' Benefit Asso- 
ciation went into effect July i, 1907. The object is to provide 
payments of definite amounts to such employees as contribute to 
the fund in case of disability or to their relatives in the event of 
death. The company agrees to pay operating expenses and to 
make good deficiency in funds to meet obligations. The advisory 
committee which has general supervision is composed of seven 
members chosen by the company and seven others elected by the 
members. The company pays the wages and expenses of travel 
of members of the committee. Medical examiners prepare appli- 
cations, report on the condition of sick or injured members, 
decide when members are disabled and when they are ready to 
work, and certify bills for surgical treatment. Disability is 
defined as physical inability to work by reason of sickness or 
accidental injury. The contributions and benefits are shown in 
the table. Membership is voluntary and no provision is made for 
securing a release from legal liability. 

The plan of the United Traction and Electric Company, 
worked out with the aid of the well-known actuary, Mr. M. M. 
Dawson, has the highest value for those who wish to draw up 
articles of a similar kind. The report of the association for 1905 
showed receipts of the fund of $30,226.97; of which the em- 
ployees contributed $14,942.40 and the company $12,831.12. 
The expenditures for death benefits were $9,875.00; for sick 
benefits $19,744.59. Since the organization the members have 
paid in $60,984.30 and the company $42,846.10. The costs of 
administration are met by the company and are not counted in 
reports of expenditures. 

The object of the association is to afford aid and relief to sick 
and disabled members, and to the widows and children of 
deceased members. Membership is limited to employees of the 
company. The directors are persons appointed by the company 
and others elected by the members by ballot. The contributions 
are in proportion to wages: 10, 15, or 20 cents each week; the 
members being divided into three wage classes, according to their 
earnings. These cover those earning less than $9 per week, $9 to 
$12 per week, or over $12 per week. The death benefits are $500, 
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$750, or $1,000, according to class. In case of disability the 
weekly benefits are $4, $6, or $8. Disability is defined "as total 
incapacity to carry on any gainful occupation." There is a pro- 
vision looking to payment of partial benefits for partial disability. 
The company agrees to pay ( 1 ) one-fifth of each death benefit ; 
(2) one-fourth of the amount of contributions by the members, 
payable weekly; (3) sums to cover expenses of management, 
adjustment, and litigation of claims; (4) sums to cover defici- 
encies, to be repaid if there is a surplus. The release clause is 
significant: "No benefit either for death or disability shall be 
payable except upon a receipt which shall contain a release in 
proper form .... from all liability to the beneficiaries." 

The Standard Oil Company. "It has aimed to secure the 
contentment of its employees by liberal and considerate treatment 
allied with a pension system, assuring a competency for waning 
years. About 65,000 employees are or may become eligible for 
this pension, and no less than 500,000 men, women, and children 
are directly or indirectly interested in the preservation of the 
company." 8 

Mr. Francis H. MacLean has recently published the results 
of a study of insurance schemes in New York City. 9 

Self-insurance against accidents by larger companies is not an unknown 
thing in New York City It cannot be said that they have been intro- 
duced into many companies. Quite a number of companies do provide hospital 
care. A smaller group have combined sick and accident benefit systems 
which are sometimes wholly, sometimes partly, supported by the companies 
themselves 

The American Manufacturing Company, with factories in St. Louis, 
Mo., and in New York City, has a system which has been in use for many 
years and was introduced by the vice-president of the company. It pro- 
vides for half-time wages in case of either sickness or accident. It includes, 
of course, immediate medical attention. In case of permanent disability the 
loss of wage-earning power is estimated and a special trust fund set aside 
from which the sufferer draws the income for life. The Greenpoint factory 
of this company is the largest factory from the point of view of number of 
employees, in New York City. The number runs from 2,000 to 2,200, of 

'Statement of Mr. John D. Archbold, vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company, in Saturday Evening Post, December 7, 1907, p. 32. 
8 Charities and the Commons, December 7, 1907, pp. 1207 ff. 
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whom about two-thirds are girls and women. There is a large number of 
minor accidents in this factory, and occasionally a serious one. The cost of 
the insurance system runs about 1%. per cent, of the weekly payroll. Insur- 
ance in a liability company would run about £ of I per cent. Of course it 
must be remembered that the former covers sickness, which would not be 
covered by the liability insurance. The vice-president was asked what, 
viewed solely from the business point of view, was the advantage in the 
costlier system. He answered without hesitation that the additional cost 
more than came back to the company through increased regularity in attend- 
ance. 

This company does not find that the payment of insurance 
is an unbearable burden which cripples it in competition with 
companies in the same line which do not have such insurance 
schemes. Apparently the payment of insurance, in the judgment 
of the managers, is a good investment. 

In the same magazine (p. 1213) is a description of the accident 
insurance scheme of the New York Edison Company. Mr. E. M. 
Atkin, chief of the claim department, says that the former policy 
of insuring with employers' liability companies was abandoned 
as unsatisfactory, and, since May 1, 1905, the Edison Company 
has handled the problem at firsthand. Free medical care is given 
in case of injury and the workman is requested to sign a release 
of all legal claims. If the accident is due to negligence of the 
company or any agent, full wages are paid during disability. If 
the accident is due to the negligence of the workman he may 
receive one-quarter or one-half wages during disability. In case 
of fatal accident, the funeral expenses are paid, and a donation 
made to the family. The company has had about 3,000 accidents 
since the system was adopted and only five men have sued the 
company. The costs of litigation being saved, the money is avail- 
able for benefits to the injured men or their families. The sys- 
tem of records of the causes of accidents enables the company to 
apply preventive and protective measures by which the number 
of accidents is reduced. 

The illustrations given in this chapter show that the business 
world in the United States is not in sight of a consistent social 
policy in relation to industrial insurance, that employers are filled 
with vague dissatisfaction and are making what they call "practi- 
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cal" experiments, the most costly and unsatisfactory of all. 
Gradually the influence of actuaries is making itself felt with 
advantage, but they have only traditional standards to guide them. 
Perhaps the formulation of a broad and well-adjusted social 
policy will grow out of the labors of the society established for 
the study of labor legislation; and the attempts of Massachusetts, 
New York, Illinois, and other states to introduce some form of 
compensation will help to clarify the views of men and formu- 
late their ideas of what is fair and practicable. The suggestions 
of a state commission are more apt to be free from the bias of 
narrow interests than schemes invented simply to escape legal bur- 
dens and responsibilities without giving an equivalent. One 
thing seems quite certain; the agitation, discussion, and experi- 
mentation of the past few years are bearing fruit and we are 
moving more rapidly than in any previous time toward a sound 
basis of agreement. 



